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The  "Lincoln  Way"  is  the  route 
traveled  by  the  Lincolns  in  their  mi- 
gration from  the  birth-place  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  Kentucky  to  their 
iiome  in  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  m 
1816,  and  from  their  home  in  Indiana 
to  their  first  home  in  Illinois  ten  miles 
west  cf  Decatur  in  1830,  and  from  the 
Illinois  home  to  Springfield,  the  final 
resting  place'  of  the  great  Emancipator. 

In  our  effort  to  describe  the  "Lin- 
coln Way"  we  shall  name  the  places 
of  interest  and  give  a  few  facts  that 
connect  some  part  of  Lincoln's  life 
with  each  place.  We  shall  not  give 
spesdcmeter  readings  but  shall  give 
the  approximate  distance  between 
places.  We  shall  start  with  the  birth- 
place of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  Rock 
Spring  home  in  Kentucky. 
Lincoln  National  Park 

Thomas  Lincoln,  a  carpenter  of 
Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  bought  on 
December  12,  1808,  a  farm  of  three 
hundred  acres  on  the  south  fork  of 
Nohn  Creek,  about  two  and  one-half 
miles  south  of  the  present  site  of 
Hodgensville,  then  in  Hardin  County, 
now"  in  Larue  County,  Kentucky.  In 
consideration  for  this  he  paid  two  hun- 


dred  dollars  in  cash  and  assumed  a 
small  obligation.  On  this  farm  near  a 
rock  spring,  he  built  a  small  one-room 
log  cabin  and  into  it  moved  his  wife 
and  two  year  old  daughter,  Sarah. 
'Here  on  February  12,  1808,  was  born 
a  son  and  future  president.  Him  they 
named  Abraham  after  his  grandfather. 

After  living  about  two  years  on  the 
Nolin  Creek  farm  and  being  the  loser 
in  a  series  of  law  suits  to  clear  the 
title  to  this  farm,  Thomas  resolved  to 
purchase  a  more  productive  farm  with 
a  clear  title.  He  now  purchased  a 
farm  on  Knob  Creek,  a  distance  of 
about  10  miles  nortlj  and  east  of  the 
Rock   Spring  farm. 

During  their  residence  on  Nolin 
Creek  they  were  living  near  many  of 
the  close  relatives  of  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
such  as  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Spar- 
row, the  foster  parents  and  uncle  and 
aunt  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  and 
Dennis  Hanks,  her  cousin. 

The  original  cabin,     the   old     Rock 
'iSpring,    the    old    corner    oak,    and    the 
rail  fence  can  be  seen  here. 
Hodgenville 

On  leaving  the  Lincoln  farm,  if  you 
desire  to  follow  the  Lincoln  Way,  turn 
to  the  left  on  Jackson  Highway,  and 
continue  three  miles  to  Hodgenville, 
which  during  Lincoln's  residence  at 
the  Rock  Spring  farm  did  not  exist, 
not  even  a  settlement.  Later  Hodgen- 
ville had  a  mill  here  and  in  1843  a  town 
was  laid  out  on  the  Louisville-Nash- 
ville. Here  one  will  observe  the  bronze 
statue  of  Lincoln  in  front  of  the  court 
house. 


Muldraugh's  Hill. 

Turn  to  the  right  at  Hodgenville 
Court  House  and  leave  town  at  the 
rear  of  the  court  house  on  Jackson 
Highway.  Six  miles  beyond  is  Mul- 
draugh's Hill.  Stop  at  the  abrupt  turn 
at  the  top  of  the  Hill.  Nowhere  in 
America  is  there  more  beautiful  scen- 
ery. A  beautiful  hairpin  curve  takes 
you  down  the  hill.  Of  this  segment  of 
road  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the 
bridge  over  Rolling  Forks,  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  made  surveyor,  May  10, 
1S16.  Five  years  later  the  State  ap- 
propriated $100,000  to  be  used  on  this 
hill.  This  stretch  of  road  was-  a  toll 
road  as   late  as   1898. 

Lincoln's  Knob  Creek  Home 

About  two  miles  farther,  not  far 
from  the  foot  of  Muldraugh's  Hill,  in 
a  bottom  field  to  the  left  is  a  marker 
designating  the  site  of  the  old  log 
cabin,  long  since  removed,  the  second 
home  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  here 
Abraham  Lincoln  lived  from  1811  to 
1816.  While  the  Lincolns  were  living 
here,  a  second  son  was  born  to  Thom- 
as and  Nancy  Lincoln.  This  boy  was 
named  Thomas  after  his  father.  The 
baby  lived  only  a   short  time. 

The  triangular  fertile  tract  of  bot- 
tom land  that  faces  you  to  the  left, 
containing  only  seven  or  eight  acres, 
is  a  part  of  Thomas  Lincoln's  230  acre 
farm  that  he  purchased  and  later  lost 
because  of  a  defective  title.  It  is 
known  as  the  Knob  Creek  farm. 

While  gazing  at  this  triangular 
tract   of   bottom    land,    surrounded   on 


two  sides  by  high  knolls  or  hills,  we 
would  have  you  recall  a  conversation 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  at  the  White  House 
after  he  became  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  "Mr.  President,"  one  of 
the  visitors  had  asked,  "how  would  you 
like,  when  the  war  is  over,  to  visit 
your  old  home  in  Kentucky?"  "I 
would  like  it  very  much,"  Mr.  Lincoln 
replied.  "I  remember  that  old  home 
very  well.  Our  farm  was  composed  of 
three  fields.  It  lay  in  the  valley  sur- 
rounded by  high  hills  and  deep  gorges. 
Some  times  when  there  came  a  big 
rain  in  the  hills  the  water  would  come 
down  through  the  gorges  and  spread 
all  over  the  farm.  The  last  thing  that 
I  remember  of  doing  there  was  one 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  other  boys 
planted  the  corn  in  what  we  called  the 
big  field.  It  contained  seven  acres — 
and  I  dropped  the  pumpkin  seed.  I 
dropped  two  seeds  in  every  other  hill 
and  every  other  row.  The  next  Sun- 
day morning  there  came  a  big  rain  in 
the  hills.  It  did  not  rain  a  drop  in  the 
valley,  but  the  water  coming  through 
the  gorges  washed  the  ground,  corn, 
pumpkin  seed  and  all  clear  off  the 
field." 

After  making  a  visit  to  this  place 
anyone  can  very  easily  understand  and 
appreciate    the    above    conversation. 

Looking  to  the  right  about  100  yards 
to  the  opposite  side  of  Knob  Creek,  a 
rock  cliff  can  be  seen.  This  marks 
the  site  of  the  old  swimming  hole  in 
which  tradition  says  that  Austin  Gol- 
laher  saved  Abraham  Lincoln  from 
drowning. 


Knob   Creek  School   Site 

One-fourth  mile  down  the  road  is 
the  old  school  site.  The  farm  house  on 
the  left  just  before  entering  Atherton- 
ville  is  the  site  of  the  old  log  school, 
where  Abraham  and  Sarah  Lincoln 
learned  readin',  writin'  and  'rithmetic, 
taught  bv  Zachariah  Rinej^  and  Caleb 
■Hazel. 

Thomas  Lincoln  lived  five  i'^ears  at 
the  Knob  Creek  home.  Being  unable 
to  secure  a  clear  title,  opposed  to  the 
existing  slavery  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  and  attracted  by  stories  of 
great  stretches  of  rich  and  unoccu- 
pied lands  beyond  the  Ohio  River  that 
could  be  had  with  clear  title,  he  re- 
solved to  leave  the  State  of  Kentucky 
and  seek  a  more  inviting  home  be- 
yond the  Ohio  river. 

Xancy  Hanks  Lincoln  was  now 
thirty-three  years  old  and  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  seven  years  her  senior. 
He  was  industrious,  economical  and 
honest,  and  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
church.  He  was  a  carpenter  and  at  the 
time  he  left  Kentucky  was  road  sur- 
veyor over  a  stretch  of  about  eight 
miles  of  road  south  and  east  of  his 
farm.  There  was  not  one  black  mark 
against  his  good  name  in  Kentucky. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1816,  therefore, 
he  began  preparations  for  his  removal. 
His  family  consisted  of  his  wife  and 
two  small  children,  Sarah,  aged  nine, 
and  Abraham,  aged  seven.  He  took 
his  wife  and  the  two  children  upon  the 
backs  of  two  horses  and  began  his 
journey. 


Athertonville 

Athertonville  is  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Knob  Creek  home  site, 
where  the  Springfield-Elizabethtown 
road  intersects  the  Jackson  Highway. 
It  was  over  this  road  that  the  Lincohis 
traveled  in  leaving  their  Knob  Creek 
home . 

Elizabethtown 

About  twelve  miles  from  Atherton- 
ville is  Elizabethtown.  It  was  here 
they  stayed  the  first  night  of  their 
journey.  It  was  here  Thomas  and 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  had  lived  from 
the  time  of  their  marriage  on  June  13, 
1806,  until  their  removal  in  the  fall  of 
1808  to  the  Rock  Spring  farm.  It  was 
here  their  first  child,  Sarah,  had  been 
born. 

It  was  to  this  place  on  December  2, 
1819,  after  the  death  of  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  in  Indiana,  that  Thomas  Lin- 
coln returned  and  married  Sally  Bush 
Johnson,  a  resident  of  Elizabethtown, 
who  became  the  beloved  foster  mother 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  One  will  observe 
the  marker  to  the  rear  of  the  court 
house. 

Sulphur  Well 

Leaving  Elizabethtown  by  the  street 
leading  from  the  rear  of  the  court 
house,  on  Route  31,  cross  the  bridge 
at  the  cit}'-  limits.  Avoid  the  road  to 
the  left  after  crossing.  On  the  right 
are  Sulphur  Springs  where  the  water 
is  free. 

Old  Governor  Helm  Estate 

About  one-fourth  mile  beyond  on 
the  right  of  the  road.  Governor  Helm's 
son    married    a    half    sister    of    Mary 


Todd  Lincoln.  You  are  now  traveling 
the  highway  for  which  Thomas  Lin- 
coln was  a  petitioner  in  1806.  It  is 
now  Route  31,  better  known  as  the 
Dixie    Highway. 

Mill  Creek  Farm 

After  leaving  the  Old  Governor 
Helm  Estate  avoid  the  road  to  the  left 
just  beyond,  and  keep  straight  ahead 
10  miles  from  Elizabethtown  to  Four 
Corners.  Six  miles  on  the  right  is 
Thomas  Lincoln's  Mill  Creek  Farm 
(road  closed) .  Thomas  Lincoln  owned 
this  farm  of  238  acres  from  1803  to 
1814  and  lost  a  part  of  it  by  bad  title. 
At  this  time  his  mother  and  two  sis- 
ters were  living  near  the  Old  Mill 
Creek  Farm.  Undoubtedly  the  emi- 
grants took  this  occasion  to  bid  fare- 
well to  mother  and  sisters  and  spent 
the  second  night  with  them. 
Hardinsburgh 

From  Four  Corners  you  will  follow 
Route  31  to  Tip  Top,  where  you  will 
change  to  Route  60  and  proceed  to 
Hardinsburgh.  The  tradition  is  that 
the  Lincolns  stooped  at  the  home  of 
Col.  David  R.  Murray  of  Hardins- 
burgh and  received  food. 
Cloverport 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  con- 
jecture among  historians  as  to  where 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  family  crossed 
the  Ohio  river  when  moving  from 
Kentucky  to  Indiana.  Old  records 
have  been  unearthed  recently  in  the 
Perry  County  Courthouse  at  Cannel- 
ton,  Indiana,  which  settles  the  ques- 
tion beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  The 
Lincolns    made    the    crossing    by    the 


Weatherholt  ferry  by  canoe  and  raft 
from  Cloverport,  Kentucky  to  Tobins- 
port,  Indiana. 

Lafayette    Springs 

The  Lincohis  made  their  way  down 
the  Indiana  banks  of  the  Ohio  river 
by  Indian  trails  and  paths,  camping 
the  second  night  at  Rock  Island,  where 
Gen.  Lafayette  was  wrecked  in  1825. 
Here  can  be  seen  a  state  monument. 
Maxville 

Continue  your  route  through  Can- 
nelton,  Tell  City  and  Troy  to  Max- 
ville. Cross  the  iron  bridge  and  stop 
your  car.  Here  at  the  mouth  of  An- 
derson Creek,  Thomas  Lincoln,  on  his 
first  trip,  had  unloaded 'his  flat  boat, 
left  his  furniture,  utensils  and  tools  in 
the  possession  of  Francis  Posey.  It 
was  here  he  borrowed  a  wagon  from 
Mr.  Posey  and  transported  his  family 
and  goods  eighteen  miles  to  a  prev- 
iously selected  spot  in  the  unbroken 
forest  of  Indiana.  Walk  over  to  the 
bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  where  can  be 
seen  two  very  old  river  houses.  The 
tradition  is,  that  in  one  of  these  houses, 
the  one  farther  west,  Abe  Lincoln  stay- 
ed in  1826,  when  he  was  an  employee 
of  James  Taylor,  who  was  a  merchant 
operating  a  "bank  store,"  which  was 
located  on  the  bank  supplying  both 
river  trade  and  that  of  farmers.  He 
also  operated  a  ferry  across  Anderson 
Creek  near  where  it  ran  into  the  Ohio 
river.  It  was  Lincoln's  task  to  take 
care  of  the  ferry. 

The  tradition  is  that  Lincoln  had 
his  first  experience  in  a  law  suit  while 
working  here. 


Near  the  same  point  was  a  ferry- 
across  the  Ohio  river,  operated  by 
John.T.  Dill  and  his  brother.  The 
Dill  brothers  had  a  license  from  the 
State  of  Kentucky  which  gave  them 
the  exclusive  right  to-  transport  pas- 
>Lngers  across  the  Ohio  river  at  this 
point,  for  by  the  original  Act  admit- 
ting Kentucky  to  the  Union,  the  Ohio 
river  to  lew  water  mark  on  the  op- 
posite shore,  lies  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Kentucky.  It  so  happened  one 
da3'  when  the  ferry  boat,  operated  by 
the  Dill  brothers,  was  on  the  Kentucky 
side  of  the  river,  two  men  came  up  in 
a  brggy  and  wished  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  steamer  that  was  waiting  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  Young  Lincoln 
rowed  them  to  the  steamer  for  which 
he  received  one  dollar.  The  Dill 
brothers  had  young  Lincoln  arrested 
and  took  him  before  Siquire  Samuel 
Pate  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the 
river. 

The  complaining  witnesses  intro- 
duced their  evidence,  which  was  to 
the  following  effect:  The  river  bc- 
'longs  to  Kentucky,  and  'John  T.  Dill 
had  the  sole  license  to  operate  a  ferry 
across  the  Ohio  river  from  the  Ken- 
'tucky  shore  to  the  mouth  of  Anderson 
Creek. 

Young)  seventeen-year-old  Lincoln 
was  defendant,  witness  and  lawyer. 
He  admitted  the  right  of  the  Dill 
brothers  to  transport  passengers 
across  the  river,  but  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  this  did  not  preclude  an  un- 
licensed  person    from   rowing   passen-. 


gers  to  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Lin- 
coln won  the  case  and  tradition  says 
he  won  the  heart  of  the  Squire's  niece 
who  was  making  her  home  with  her 
uncle.  However,  young  Lincoln  spent 
much  of  his  tifne  afterwards  reading 
the  statute  books  and  sitting  on  the 
ample  porch  of  Squire  Pates.  A  few 
old  river  houses  can  be  seen  on  the 
Kentucky  side  of  the  river  at  the  pres- 
ent  time. 

Lincoln  City 

About  one-half  mile  out  of  Maxville 
leave  Route  64  and  take  the  right  fork 
of  the  road  one-half  mile;  then  again 
take  the  right  fork  of  the  road  about 
12  miles  to  the  village  of  Santa  Claus. 
Lincoln  City  is  five  miles  west  of  this 
place.  Here  in  the  play  ground  of  the 
grade  school  can  be  seen  the  site  of 
the  old  log  cabin  or  the  half-faced 
camp,  as  Dennis  Hanks  called  it.  Peo- 
ple can  be  found  here  who  remember 
the  old  log  cabin.  A  few  hundred 
yards  away  on  a  wooded  knoll,  now  a 
State  park,  is  the  grave  of  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  and  a  few  of  the  rela- 
tives who  died  in  1817  with  milk  sick- 
ness. One  mile  south  is  the  old  Pige- 
on Church,  a  Primitive  Baptist  church 
where  Lincoln  received  a  part  of  his 
religious  education.  It  is  here  his  19 
year  old  sister  Sarah,  a  martyr  to 
motherhood,    lies    buried. 

In  this  backwoods  of  Indiana,  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  lived  for  fourteen 
years  and  attended  three  short  terms 
of  subscription  school,  at  the  ages  of 
eleven,  fourteen  and  seventeen  years 
.respectively.  He  spent  the  entire  four- 


teen  years  of  his  life  at  hard  labor  in 
assisting  in  clearing  up  his  father's 
wooded  farm,  except'  for  two  short 
periods,  in  one  of  which  he  was  em- 
ployed by  James  Taylor  to  run  a  ferry 
across  the  mouth  of  Anderson  Creek 
and  in  the  other  of  which  he  was  em- 
ployed by  James  Gentry  to  assist  his 
son  Allen  to  pilot  a  flat  boat  down  the 
Ohio  River  to  New  Orleans.  He  was 
a  tall,  awkard  backwoodsman,  strong 
of  inuscle,  temperate,  morally  clean, 
tree  from  bad  habits  of  all  kinds;  gen- 
erous, sympathetic,  and  kind  of  heart. 

He  could  read,  write  and  cipher, 
and  was  eager  for  learning.  He  was 
ambitious,  but  his  ambition  had  no 
focus.  He  had  some  ambition  to  write, 
and  speak  in  public,  but  as  yet  he  had 
little  idea  of  what  he  was  to  write  or 
speak  about. 

The  fourteen  years  for  Thomas  Lin- 
coln in  Indiana  had  been  fourteen 
long  years  of  toil.  Financially  he  was 
no  better  off  than  he  was  when  he 
left  Kentucky.  He  had  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  eighty  acres  of  his 
original  one  hundred  sixty  acre  farm. 
Glowing  reports  by  passing  travelers 
of  a  new  country  full  of  possibilities 
caused  them  to  send  Dennis  Hanks  to 
Illinois  to  visit  John  Hanks  near  De- 
catur, in  Macon   County. 

A  recvirrence  of  milk  sickness  in  the 
fall  of  1829,  and  the  favorable  report 
of  Dennis  Hanks  on  the  Hlinois  Coun- 
try caused  them  to  decide  to  move 
once  more.  The  winter  of  1829-1830 
was  spent  in  preparation  for  this 
most   important    and   remarkable    emi- 


gration.  Wagons  were  made.  The 
wheels  for  the  wagons  were  made 
by  sawing  off  blocks  from  the  trunks 
of  trees;  yokes  were  made  for  the 
oxen.  Thomas  Lincoln  sold  his  re- 
maining 80  acres  of  land  to  Charles 
Grigsby  for  one  hundred  twenty-five 
dollars.  David  Turnham  bought  his 
corn  for  ten  cents  a  bushel. 

The  party  of  emigrants  this  time 
consisted  of  thirteen  people  instead  of 
four,  as  before.  Dennis  Hanks  and 
Squire  Kail,  Abe's  second  cousins, 
having  married  his  step  sisters  Eliza- 
beth and  Matilda  Johnson,  the  party 
included  three  fainilies:  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  with  their  sons, 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  D.  John- 
son; Squire  Hall  and  his  wife,  Matilda, 
with  their  son  John;  Dennis  Hanks 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Johnson,  with 
their  four  children,  Sarah  J.,  Nancy  M., 
Harriet,  and  John. 

The  means  of  conveyance  were 
three  wagons,  two  drawn  by  oxen  and 
one   by   horses. 

March  1,  1830,  was  the  date  set  for 
their  departure.  The  distance  was  ap- 
proximately two  hundred  twenty  miles. 
The  streams  v/ere  swollen  and  the 
roads  muddy,  freezing  at  night  and 
thawing  out  in  the  day  time. 

The  Lincolns  loaded  their  prairie 
schooner  the  night  before,  with  three 
beds,  bedding,  one  bureau,  one  table, 
one  set  of  chairs,  cooking  utensils,  and 
clothing.  They  drove  over  to  the  home 
of  James  Gentry,  two  miles  west, 
where  they  spent  their  last  night  in  the 
community. 


Gentryville 

Gentrj^ville,  two  miles  west  of  Lin- 
coln City,  was  laid  out  in  1832  by 
Tames  Gentry.  It  was  from  here  the 
Lincolns  began  their  migration  to  Illi- 
nois. There  was  no  town  at  that  time, 
only  a  farm  residence. 

Jonesboro 

Three-fourths  mile  west  of  Gentry- 
ville was  the  only  store  and  postoffice 
in  the  community  at  the  time  the  Lin- 
colns left  Indiana.  It  was  here  on 
IMarch  1,  1830,  a  great  many  friends 
and  neighbors  had  gathered  to  bid  the 
Lincolns  an  affectionate  farewell;  on 
that  morning  they  anxiously  waited  at 
tills  store  for  the  Lincolns,  but  there 
had  been  a  delay  in  getting  started 
from  Mr.  Gentry's.  Finally  the  cara- 
van was  seen  coming  over  the  hill, 
Abe,  the  ungainly  youth  in  buckskin 
breeches  and  coon  skin  cap,  was  walk- 
ing at  the  side  of  his  father's  four  ox 
team  wielding  the  gad  and  urging  the 
patient  oxen  forward.  Arriving  at 
the  Jones  store,  Abe  explained  why 
they  were  late.  He  said  that  one  ox 
strained  away  during  the  night  and 
that  he  had  to  go  in  search  of  him, 
and  that  he  finally  located  him  two 
and  one-half  miles  north  at  the  farm 
of  David  Turnham. 

Thomas  Lincoln  purchased  a  few  ne- 
cessities at  Jones'  store.  Abraham 
purchased  thirty-six  dollars'  worth  of 
needles,  pins,  beads,  etc.,  including  a 
set  of  knives  and  forks  to  sell  along 
the  way.  All  that  is  left  of  Jonesboro 
now  is  the  old  brick  building,  built  in 


1832  by  James  Jones  and  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Bullock, 
who  are  willing  to  tell  you  all  they 
know  about  the  Lincolns  and  Jones- 
boro.  The  site  of  the  old  log  store 
and  the  old  log  school  can  be  pointed 
out. 

The  Lincolns  went  west  from  Jones- 
boro,  crossed  the  swollen  stream  of 
Pigeon  Creek  and  stayed  the  first 
night  near  the  little  Zion  Baptist 
church  on  John  Phillips'  farm,  a  dis- 
tance of  six  miles  from  Jonesboro. 
The  second  day  they  traveled  through 
Falsomville  and  to  Bbonville.,  We 
cannot  follow  the  trail  here  because 
of  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  be- 
tween Jonesboro  and  Falsomville; 
therefore  we  will  detour. 
Boonville 

Drive  back  to  Gentryville  and  take 
paved  road  No.  45  south  three  miles 
to  Route  62;  then  14  miles  west  on 
Route    62    to    Boonville. 

Glen  Francis  Farm 

Three  miles  north  of  Boonville  on 
Route  61,  then  the  old  Vincennes  road, 
is  the  farm  where  the  Lincolns  stayed 
the  second  night  with  Joseph  Lank- 
ford,  a  Baptist,  having  traveled  the 
second  day  about  13  m.iles. 
Arthur 

The  Lincolns  continued  on  the 
Boonville-Petersburgh  road,  which  is 
now  Route  61,  to  the  farm  of  Arthur 
Thompson,  a  distance  of  about  17 
miles,  and  camped  the  third  night  in 
a  small  grove  across  the  road  from 
the  home  of  Arthur  Thompson.  They 
carried   water   from    Mr.    Thompson's 


well.    Later  the   town   of   Arthur   was 
laid  out  here. 

Vincennes 

A  distance  of  thirty-five  miles  could 
have,  been  traveled  in  two  days;  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  immigrants 
stayed  the  fifth  night  in  Vincennes. 

It  was  here  in  Vincennes  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  saw  for  the  first  time  a 
printing  press  and  an  American  In- 
dian, which  he  told  about  in  after 
years. 

Bruceville 

Take  Route  41  about  two  miles  to 
the  city  limits.  Take  Route  50  for 
about  2  miles  east,  then  turn  left  on 
Route  67,  six  miles  to  Bruceville.  The 
Lincolns  came  this  way  in  order  to 
keep  out  of  bottom  land.  Just  south 
of  IJruceville  they  stopped  and  talked 
with  Richard  Posey,  telling  him  they 
were  from  Spencer  County,  Indiana, 
and  were  going  to  Illinois  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Sangamon  river.  They 
drove  into  Bruceville,  rested,  and  wat- 
ered their  oxen  at  the  old  public  well. 

Here  may  be  seen  a  house  more 
than  one  hundred  years  old,  in  which 
Lincoln  slept  in  1844,  when  he  deliv- 
ered a  political  speech  in  the  Bruce- 
ville  school  house. 

Old  Water  Mill 

Take  the  road  north  and  west  out 
of  Bruceville  about  three  and  one-half 
miles  to  where  the  road  crosses  Maria 
Creek.  Here  the  Lincolns,  having 
traveled  about  thirteen  miles,  March 
6th,  camped  near  an  old  water  mill 
that  stood  just  north  of  the  road  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  creek. 


Russellville 

Go  west  and  north  through  Emison, 
to  Russellville  a  distance  of  about 
seven  miles.  Here  the  Lincolns  cross- 
ed the  Wabash  river  at  the  Russell- 
ville  Ford  by  John   McCarty's  ferry. 

Palestine 

The  road  follows  the  old  Indian 
Trail  and  is  a  direct  route  from  Rus- 
sellville, being  about  13  m.iles.  It  was 
here  Lincoln  saw  a  juggler  performing 
sleight  of  hand  tricks  of  which  he  told 
in  after  years.  They  camped  the  night 
of  March  7  in  or  near  Palestine. 

Hutsonville 

Take  the  road  north  out  of  Palestine. 
It  follows  the  old  Indian  Trail,  a  dis- 
tance of  nine  miles  to   Hutsonville. 
Melrose 

Leaving  Hutsonville  on  the  north, 
follow  the  angling  road  four  miles  to 
West  York.  Here  take  the  hard  road 
No.  1  to  West  Union,  three  miles 
distant.  Leave  the  town  from  the 
west,  and  continue  five  miles  to  Mel- 
rose. 

Martinsville 

Go  straight  through  Melrose  north 
and  west  about  three  miles,  turn  left 
on  the  diagonal  road,  and  proceed  sev- 
en miles  to  Martinsville.  This  old  In- 
dian Trail  crossed  the  national  road  at 
the   present   site  of  Martinsville. 

The  Mounds 

Follow  the  national  road  about  one 
mile  west,  cross  the  north  fork  of  Em- 
barras  river,  take  the  first  road  to  the 
right  after  crossing  the  river,  and  fol- 


low  this  road  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion approximately  4  miles,  then  north 
1-4  mile  and  west  one  mile.  This  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  section  29,  Parker 
Township . 

The  Lincolns  camped  the  ninth  night 
here  near  some  mounds. 

Hurricane  Creek 

Continue  west,  cross  the  railroad 
one  mile  west  of  the  County  line,  make 
the  short  turn  south,  continue  west 
three  miles  tc^  end  of  the  road  and 
north  one-half  mile  to  county  line. 
You  cross  Hurricane  Creek.  Here  the 
Lincolns  got  mired  down. 
McCann's  Ford 

Continue  west  on  the  county  line  4 
miles  through  Diona,  and  on  one  mile 
to  the  end  of  the  road,  where  there 
is  a  school  house  near  by.  Turn  north 
and  follow  the  road  which  angles 
northwest  about  one  mile  to  McCann's 
Ford.  Here  the  Lincolns  forded  the 
Embarras  River,  March  10,  1830. 
Lincoln  Farm 

The  route  from  McCann's  Ford  runs 
west  one  mile,  south  one-half  mile, 
thsnce  west  one  mile.  You  are  pass- 
ing the  old  Lincoln  farm,  now  owned 
by  W.  T.  Phipps.  After  Thomas  Lin- 
coln had  completed  the  journey  and 
had  tried  farming  one  yaer  in  the 
new  country,  he  became  dissatisfied 
with  ]\/[acon  County  and  started  back 
to  Indiana,  following  the  old  trail. 
Here  he  settled  upon  this  farm,  where 
he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life  ex- 
cept for  two  years  in  which  he  and 
Dennis  Hanks  ran  a  grist  mill  on  the 
Embarras  river.  It  was  here  he  died  in 


1851.  Abraham  Lincoln  never  lived 
here  except  for  two  or  three  months 
during  the  summer  of  1831,  after  he 
returned  from  New  Orleans  and  before 
he  went  to  New  Salem  to  assist  Den- 
ton Offutt  in  his  store. 
Farmington 

Drive  north  along  the  west  side  of 
the  old  homestead  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
one  and  one-quarter  miles  to  the  little 
village  of  Farmington.  Here  can  be 
seen  the  little  house  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  president-elect  ate  his  last 
meal   in   the    community. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  no  stranger 
to  this  community;  his  stepmother 
had  lived  here  for  thirty  years  and 
here  his  father  had  spent  a  score  of 
years  in  honest  toil.  Abe  had  often 
visited  his  parents  when  attending 
court  in  Charleston. 

One  morning  in  the  latter  part  of 
January  of  1861,  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore Abraham  Lincoln  was  to  start  to 
Washington,  he  was  seen  with  a  car- 
pet bag  in  his  hand  going  to  the  rail- 
road station  in  Springfield.  He  called 
at  the  window  for  a  ticket  to  Charles- 
ton. Mr.  Bowen,  the  railroad  super- 
intendent ask  that  Mr.  Lincoln  come 
inside  his  office  and  wait  until  train 
time.  Mr.  Whitney  boarded  the  train 
and  rode  a  few  stations  with  him.  Lin- 
coln missed  connections  at  Mattoon 
with  a  passenger  train  and  was  com- 
pelled to  ride  the  caboose  of  a  freight 
train  to  Charleston.  The  engine  stop- 
ped at  the  station  for  orders.  Lincoln 
with  a  shawl  over  his  shoulders,  car- 
pet bag  in  hand,  his  boots  in  slush  mud 


and  ice  picked  his  way  in  the  late 
evening  dusk  along  the  tracks  the  full 
length  of  the  freight  train  to  the  sta- 
tion. Friends  took  him  to  the  house 
where  he  was  to  stay  over  night.  Next 
morning  he  went  out  with  Col.  A.  H. 
Chapman,  the  husband  of  Harriet 
Hanks,  with  the  wheels  of  the  buggy 
breaking  through,  to  Farmington,  S 
miles  south  of  Charleston,  to  visit  his 
father's  grave  and  to  say  goodbye  to 
his  stepmother,  Sally  Bush  Lincoln. 
He  was  also  to  visit  his  father's  grave 
and  cause  a  marker  to  be  placed  there. 
To  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  the  one 
who  bad  transformed  the  dirty,  dingy 
and  saddened  hovel  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln in  the  backwoods  of  Indiana  in- 
to a  home  of  cleanliness,  sunshine  and 
happiness  and  had  become  a  mother 
to  the  ten  year  old  Abe,  he  came  to 
bid  an  affectionate  farewell.  From  his 
carpet  bag  he  took  a  picture  of  her 
son  and  gave  it  to  her  and  looked 
upon  her  for  the  last  time.  She  said  to 
her  son  "Abe,  I  will  never  see  you 
again;  they  will  kill  you."  The  Presi- 
dent-elect turned  and  walked  away 
from  Farmington  and  Coles  County 
to  return  never  again. 

Shiloh   Cemetery 

Drive  back  one  fourth  mile,  then 
one  and  one-half  miles  west.  Here  is 
the  old  Gordon  cemetery.  Here  lies 
buried  the  remains  of  Thomas  Lincoln, 
the  father  of  the  immortal  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  died  in  1851,  and  Sarah 
Bush  Lincoln,  his  beloved  stepmother, 
who  died  in  1869. 


Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  see  his 
father  in  his  last  illness  nor  did  he 
attend  his  father's  funeral.  John  D. 
Johnson,  Lincoln's  stepbrother,  writes 
him  of  his  father's  illness;  Lincoln 
answers  the  letter  on  January  ]2,  1851 
in  the  following  language:  "You  al- 
ready knew  I  desire  that  neither 
father  nor  mother  shall  be  in  want  of 
any  comfort,  either  in  health  or  sick- 
ness, while  they  live;  and  I  feel  sure 
you  have  not  failed  to  use  mj^  name  if 
necessary,  to  procure  a  doctor,  or 
anjrthing  else  for  father  in  his  present 
sickness.  My  business  is  such  that  I 
could  hardly  leave  home  now,  (even) 
if  it  was  not  as  it  is,  that  my  own 
wife  is  sick-a-bed.  I  sincerely  hope 
father  may  recover  his  health;  but  if 
not,  let  him  put  his  trust  in  God,  at 
all  events,  tell  him  to  remember  to 
call  upon  and  confide  in  our  great  and 
good  and  merciful  Maker,  who  will  not 
'turn  awaj'  from  him  in  any  extremity. 
He  notes  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  and 
numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads  and  He 
will  not  forget  the  dying  man  who  puts 
his   trust   in   him." 

Five  days  later,  Jan.  17,  1851,  the 
old  man  died  and  was  buried  here. 
His  grave  remained  unmarked  until 
ten  years  later,  when  the  president- 
elect made  a  special  trip  to  Coles 
county  and  ordered  a  stone  placed  at 
his  grave.  It  remained  marked  in  this 
manner  until  only  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  Lions  club  of  Danville,  111., 
erected  a  more  imposing  monument  at 
the  graves  of  the  two. 


Paradise 

Continue  west  from  the  cemetery, 
cross  the  railroad,  and  then  make  ev- 
ery possible  turn  north  and  west  for 
a  distance  of  about  four  miles.  After 
crossing  the  railroad  found  here,  take 
the  first  road  running  west  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  miles.  Cross  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  and  take  the 
north  road  about  one  mile  beyond. 
Two  miles  north  are  a  church  and 
school  at  cross  roads.  Here  the  Lin- 
colns  stayed  March  11th,  with  the 
Sawj'ers  and  Radleys,  who  were  rela- 
tives of  Mrs.  Lincoln.  This  com- 
munity or  settlement  was  known  as 
Wabash  Point,  being  near  the  Little 
Wabash  river  and  on  the  Paris-Shelby- 
ville  road.  At  this  time  George  Han- 
sen was  conducting  a  postoffice  in  his 
home,  which  was  called  Paradise.  A 
little  later  a  town  was  laid  out  and 
called  Paradise,  but  was  soon  aban- 
doned. In  1837  another  town  was  laid 
out  three  miles  southwest,  which  is 
the  present  location  of  Paradise. 
Willow  Ford 

The  Willow  Ford  is  near  the  pres- 
ent Spaugh  Bridge.  From  the  original 
Paradise,  drive  west  about  a  mile  to 
the  first  road  north;  turn  north  and 
continue  six  miles,  where  there  is  a 
school  house  on  the  right.  Three- 
fourths  mile  north  take  the  left  road, 
a  distance  of  three  miles.  Observe  a 
school  and  church  on  right  at  turn  of 
road.  One  mile  west  to  crossroads. 
One  and  one-half  miles  north  to  the 
Spaugh  bridge  over  the  Kaskaskia 
river.    The   Lincolns   crossed  by  what 


was  then  known  as  the  Willow  Ford 
nearby.  It  is  ,said  they  almost  lost 
their  wagons  in  crossing. 

Julia  Ann  Tavern 

Two  miles  north  of  the  Spaugh 
Bridge  is  the  old  IJulia  Ann  Tavern 
situated  on  the  old  stage  coach  trail, 
that  immigrants  later  followed  in  go- 
ing to   California. 

Chipps 

From  the  Julia  Ann  Tavern  the  Lin- 
cclns  followed  the  old  Indian  path  or 
trail  northwest  a  distance  of  five  miles 
to  Chipps,  where  there  was  and  still 
is  a  spring,  and  in  those  days  a  fav- 
orite camping  ground. 
Decatur 

From  Chipps  drive  through  Lov- 
ington,  and  take  Route  33  to  Lake 
City.  Take  the  road  west  out  of  Lake 
City,  follow  the  old  trail  through 
Mount  Zion  to  Elwin,  and  there  take 
Route  No.  2  to  Decatur.  Lincoln  said 
in  after  years  that  they  came  into  De- 
catur from  the  south,  following  the 
present  route  of  the  Illinois  Central 
R.  R.  They  camped  in  the  city  square. 
A  marker  can  be  seen  which  indicates 
the  exact  place  the)^  camped  the  night 
of  March  14. 

Site  of  the   Lincoln   Cabin 

Seven  miles  west  and  three  miles 
south  of  Decatur  near  the  Sangamon 
river  is  the  site  of  the  old  Macon 
county  log  cabin  which  was  the  first 
home  of  the  Lincolns  in  Illinois.  Ab- 
raham lived  here  one  year  with  his 
father.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer  and  fall  in  splitting  rails 
and   working   in   harvest   fields.    Early 


the  following  spring  he  with  his  cous- 
in, John  Hanks,  and  step-brother, 
John  D.  Johnson,  hired  to  Denton  Of- 
futt  to  pilot  a  boat  loaded  with  grain 
and  pork  down  Sangamon  river  to 
New   Orleans. 

Thomas  Lincoln,  after  Abraham  had 
left  home  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world,  being  discouraged  with  bad 
crops,  sickness,  and  a  severe  winter, 
once  more  loaded  his  prairie  schooner, 
yoked  up  his  faithful  oxen,  and  start- 
ed back  to  Indiana,  following  the  old 
trail  that  he  had  followed  twelve 
months  previously  when  he  brought 
his  son  to  Illinois.  They  stopped  again 
at  Mrs.  Lincoln's  relatives,  the  Rad- 
ley's  and  Sawyer's  near  Paradise  set- 
tlement. These  people  induced  the 
Lincolns  and  Dennis  Hanks  to  locate 
in  Coles  county,  where  they  lived  the 
remainder  of  their  lives. 

What  could  be  more  appropriate 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  im- 
mortal Lincoln  than  to  establish  a 
memorial  highway,  following  the  route 
the  Lincolns  travelled  from  Abraham's 
birthplace  at  the  Rock  Spring  farm 
on  the  South  Fork  of  Nolin  Creek, 
Kentucky?  The  route  should  go  up 
through  Kentucky  and  into  Indiana 
to  Gcntryville  where  his  mother  lies 
buried  and  where  he  spent  fourteen 
years  of  his  boyhood  days;  out  of  In- 
diana into  Illinois  over  the  old  trail 
the  Lincolns  followed  in  March  1830; 
past  the  old  home  and  graves  of  his 
father  and  step-mother.  The  trail 
should  pass  the  old  home  ten  miles 
west  of  Decatur,  Illinois,  and  termin- 


ate  at   Springfield,     the   final     resting 
place  of  the  Great  Emancipator. 

"New  Salem,  where  Lincoln  spent 
six  years  of  his  early  manhood,  could 
be  connected  with  and  included  in  this 
highway.  The  'Old  Salem  Lincoln 
League"  of  Petersburg  has  begun  the 
process  of  reconstimcting  New  Salem. 
They  have  duplicated  a  number  of  the 
houses  upon  their  original  foundations. 
Here  can  be  seen  the  home  of  Ann 
Rutledge,  Offutt's  store  where  Lincoln 
worked,  and  the  old  cooper  shop. 
Soon  a  replica  of  the  old  mill  will  be 
completed.  The  state  has  taken  over 
the  upkeep  of  this  very  attractive  park. 

"The  Indiana  Lincoln  Union  is  mak- 
ing plans  by  which  the  old  Lincoln 
home  in  Indiana  will  be  reconstructed 
with  all  its  backwoods  surroundings. 
It  contemplates  purchasing  the  orig- 
inal farm.  The  cosi  of  this  undertak- 
ing  is   estimated   at  $1,265,000.00. 

With  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  most  important  migration  which 
has  ever  been  known  in  history  a  little 
less  than  one  year  away,  action 
should  be  taken  to  establish  the  fact 
as  to  the  exact  route  to  be  followed 
by  the  "Lincoln  Way."  Road  commis- 
sioners in  the  various  townships  thru 
which  the  route  passes  should  be  con- 
sulted. Every  effort  possible  should 
be  made  to  establish  this  route  and 
olace  oroper  markers,  even  if  it  has  to 
be  a  dirt  road  for  a  few  years.  If  the 
road  were  agreed  upon  and  properly 
marked  there  would  be  less  difficulty 
inducing  Congress  to  appropriate 
money  for  paving  such  a  highway. 
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